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the young hair growing into the old sheath.    At dz it is complete,
the old having fallen out, and the young one taken its place.

The hair itself is covered with a layer of overlapping scales,
like the slates on a roof, but of irregular form. These give it a
serrated outline at the sides, strongly developed in wool and
some furs, to which it gives the property of felting. Within these
scales, which are called the " hair cuticle," is a fibrous substance
which forms the body of the hair; and sometimes, but not

Hair Bulbs and Sudouferous Glands.

FIG. 34.
The same more highly magnified.

always, there is also a central and cellular pith, which under the
microscope frequently appears black and opaque, from the optical
effect of imprisoned air. On boiling or long'soaking in water,
alcohol or turpentine, the air-spaces become saturated with the
liquid, and then appear transparent.
The fibrous part of the hair is made up of long spindle-shaped
cells, and contains the pigment which gives the hair its colour.
The hair of the deer differs from that of most other animals in
being almost wholly formed of polygonal cells, which, in white
hairs, are usually filled with air. At its base the hair swells